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Editorial 

LIBRARIES are not a first priority in the building programme of the nation. It would be 
dificult to make them so. The Library Association Council, we are assured, have this matter 
under consideration continually and will lose no opportunity to urge the need for extensions 
of old buildings and for new ones. The demand for libraries grows, in the face of other needs, 
at a pace which is both a pleasure and an embarassment to librarians. Some authorities have 
made provision for new libraries this year in budgets which come under consideration this 
month, and we hope the Ministry concerned will allow some of these projects to be realized. 

* * * % 


Meanwhile the opening of any library, however small or large it may be, is a matter for 
congratulation. Last year saw several such libraries, the most significant being, of course, 
Weymouth, in July, for it showed the present redemption of a country borough which adopted 
the Libraries’ Ads in the ‘‘ nineties ” but steadily refused to put them into operation for fifty 
years. As any librarian knew would be the case, its success has been almost phenomenal. 
The new branch at Luton, that progressive town under a most progressive librarian, showed 
how the use of the “‘ architecture of the aftermath ”—the prefab type—can be adapted most 
successfully to libraries. Here again the library has immense popularity. The tale goes on, 
slowly indeed but surely. The most recent manifestation is the Stanley Park Library of 
Carshalton. This Urban Distriét has grown almost as rapidly as Dagenham and is exaétly of 
the sort that needs ample library provision. The new library is in a small rectangular building 
which was formerly a small preparatory school. It is limited to two floors, the upper floor 
being the Children’s Library, the ground floor the Adult Lending. It does not provide 
newspapers or periodicals, wisely in the narrow space available, and is to serve, as these small 
branches should, as a pleasant book distributing centre only. The shelving is Steel, the 
decoration plain and light-increasing, and the guides those simplified versions of class names 
which the younger school of librarians prefers. Mr. S. A. Anderson has done a good job and 
we were very pleased to see he had arranged that the Chairman of his Council, who opened the 
library, should also present publicly to the young librarian who is to take charge of it the 
A.L.A. Certificate which has just been granted to her. 

* * * 

No one has measured yet the influence of broadcasting upon libraries. It can only be 
to the good, however, when it deals with them wisely. We congratulate ourselves and 
Mr. Edward Sydney of Leyton on the series which we have heard on Sunday afternoons 
during January, in which he has been introduced as “ our Librarian” by the announcer. He 
has dealt with reprints and their use and interest, and with books on the countryside ; and 
has done it admirably, in a confident, confidential manner, and with an enviable broadcasting 
voice. The work Mr. Sydney has done for books and reading in connexion with the B.B.C. 
school and other broadcasts, as well as in the field of adult education, which he has made 
specially his own, deserves the thanks of librarians. 

* % * * 

Our readers may have noted in our Editorial last month that we wrote that the University 
of London School of Librarianship school on co-operation would be held in the summer. 
It will, in fact, be held at Easter time, from April gth to 9th, 
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A British display, also prepared by the British Council, formed part of the International 
Book and Graphic Art Exhibition shown in Brussels in December. 

Illustrating the connections between printing in England and the Low Countries from 
Caxton to Caslon were an original leaf from the ‘‘ Canterbury Tales ” printed by Caxton, 
a broadsheet specimen issued by Caslon in 1734, and specimens of Dr. Fell’s types, lent by 
the Oxford University Printer, as well as an exhibition of photographs. The entire exhibition 
was organized by Institut des Arts et Métiers in Brussels to commemorate the 6oth anniversary 
of the School of Typography, and was the first large printing trade exhibition to be held in 
Belgium. * * * 


Are we wrong in believing that all librarians have not taken in the implications of the 
new Central Music Library at the Westminster Public Libraries (Buckingham Palace Road) ? 
It is largely the result of the benificence of Mrs. Christie Moor, widow of the composer, 
Emanuel Moor, and herself a distinguished pianist, who bequeathed {10,000 to provide it. 
This sum acquired 25,000 items and the Library will aét for music as does the National Central 
Library for books. Personal callers and holders of readers’ tickets of any public library are 
allowed to borrow and works are sent by post to any public library in the country. Some 
scores are available, but it is not possible, at any rate for the present, to lend multiple copies 
for orchestral and choral societies or choirs. The music is of all times and nations. This 
library is the realization of a need that was expressed thirty years ago in our pages. it has 
immense possibilities and it is hoped that in time it may so develop that it can identify, and 
possibly provide, any reputable piece of music. At present there is no official list or centre 
of information from which such particulars are available for music. 

* * * * * 

It covers an arresting composite of attractive photographs of typical activities, the recently 
published Annual Report of the Sheffield Public Libraries arrests our attention as it was 
arrested forty years ago when Jast produced the first of his remarkable illustrated reports. This 
new report probably surpasses any of its predecessors and competitors (if that last word ought 
to be used), although we do not forget the high excellence of the Bristol Report, the skill and 
fun of the Bermondsey Report for the War years, or the similar one of Middlesex County 
with its gallery of attractive illustrations. Students should read them all. The Sheffield account 
is one of skill, originality and an almost astonishing achievement. The photographs are a 
librarian’s delight. The text is interestingly arranged and well-written and records a generous 
service conducted with remarkable economy. Sheffield is one of the “ initiating ” libraries 
and, when one recalls its low place in the library world in pre-Gordon-Lamb days, its achieve- 
ments seem the result of real genius for our work. 

* * * * 

Experience has shown that many librarians have no personal interest in their professional 
associations, or, at any rate, it does not reach so great a warmth as to incite them to vote for 
their councils or committees in satisfactory numbers. This seems to us to be proved by the 
results of the recent Committee election of the London and Home Counties Branch. No less 
than 2,058 papers to individual and 103 to institutional members, a great mass of paper and 
envelopes. 818 only were returned from individual and 42 from institutional members. It 
seems, to those who do not know the lethargy of the mass of any association, that 1,240 
personal members were not active enough even to mark and return a paper in an envelope 
provided. It required only 408 votes to secure a seat on the Committee and the leader of the 
list had only 619. These are interesting facts and possibly there is a reasonable explanation 


The appointment of Mr. L. M. Bickerton, F.L.A., of Hereford, as chief librarian of 
Worthing is an interesting one, as it breaks a tradition of more than forty years of woman- 


We are informed by Mr. Charles Parish, the Secretary of the L.A. Summer School of 
Librarianship, that the school will be held at Chancellor’s Hall, Birmingham, from September 
11th to 24th this year and not at the rather earlier date announced. Many students have 
delightful memories of these most inspiring Summer Schools. 
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A Few Thoughts on the Future Library 


By W. C. Berwick Sayers 


A QUESTION raised by a writer in THE Lisrary Wor vp lately : ‘‘ Have public libraries reached 
the limits of their usefulness ?” was one which could not fail to attraét the attention of an 
older librarian. It would be possible to answer it if some definition of “‘ limits ” could be 
agreed. It never will, but our thinking might be the clearer if, in the rush of modern librarian- 
ship, we could find time now and then “ to stand and Stare ;” to look at the position as it 
is now and from that to look at what seems to be ahead. 

A well-known librarian, in a letter which came to me this morning which I should dearly 
like to quote word for word (did not good manners prohibit such use of private letters), tells 
me in effeét that the modern librarian is not much concerned about the past of librarianship ; 
he looks to the future. His present-day work will be modified by the fa& that such work 
as cataloguing and classification will be done for him centrally, probably before the book is 
published. That means that it will no longer be on, or in, his hands. That is a detail only ; 
a hope that I myself have advocated for many years. There is some sign that the hope may 
now become a practical prospeét. I note that Harrod’s, the famous west London Stores, are 
advertising for chief and assistant cataloguers in connexion “ with a central cataloguing 
scheme.” If that means anything, it means that this great firm is itself sponsoring a central 
cataloguing bureau. It would have weight behind it. | recall that at the Brighton Conference, 
the Librarian of Harrod’s, Mr. Cadness Page, told us that the book buyings of his firm exceeded 
one third of the combined amount spent by all the public libraries of the country. That 
means he has access to every new book of any importance whatsoever and therefore a great 
part of the raw material of such cataloguing is available to his firm. Moreover, the cataloguers 
to be appointed are to hold the qualifications of our profession. Whether this is the only 
“ central ” project for universal cataloguing of English books, published in England, I don’t 
know. There have been cataloguing services given by booksellers to their library customers. 
Will these increase ? I do not think the time has come, or will come, as my correspondent 
thinks it will, when it may be possible for a library of any size to dispense with its cataloguing 
Staff. The cataloguing of new books is one part only, if the major one, of their work. 

To the older librarian books were always the staple of his activity ; to some they were 
his only concern. Others amongst us have always included illustrations, pamphlets, clippings, 
music, records, films, manuscripts, and anything whatsoever which increased the effectiveness 
of books or took their place when there was no book that covered a branch of knowledge. 
Frankly, we were looking for means to make the public library as indispensable to the citizen 
as is the Post Office. Now this goes so far that Dr. Ranganathan is able to write in the January 
L.A. Record : 

‘ The term ‘ books’ must be replaced by ‘ reading materials and kindred materials ’"— 
the reading materials covering all sources capable of providing elevating relaxation, up-to-date 
information and wholesome inspiration by an approach to the mind, be it books or gramophone 
records, or pamphlets or leaflets, or even the living brains of living persons coming in to aid 
when recorded thought is not available.” 

This deserves quite cold discussion. ‘‘ The book cannot be superseded ; it is a record,” 
was a definite impromptu statement by a librarian as well-known. What it may be well to 
discriminate are the things that are temporary and fashionable from those that may endure. 
A few years ago a good minor poet published a “‘ final ” sele€tion of his works with a preface 
of “ Farewell to poetry,” which he asserted was an obsolescent form of literary art, indeed a 
charming artifice without appeal to the moderns and with no future. Quite a few considerable 
poets seem to have found a public since, if not material fortune, through their works. So it 
is, perhaps, with books as a whole. Someone wants them, many apparently read them— 
witness the sales of The Gathering Storm and Crusade in Europe and the Jacaranda Tree, which 
this month appears in its “ second impression before publication.” Then Edward Sydney, 
in some capital broadcasts, has rejoiced in what is even greater evidence of book survival, the 
reprinting of books which so many who do not know tell us are dead and ought to be dead. 
Moreover, in many branches of human knowledge, as Schopenhauer declared long ago, much 
work is not only progressive ; it is retrogressive. 
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Nevertheless, it can easily be seen that our future library may change in shape quite 
considerably from the Reference room, the Lending room, the Children’s room and _ the 
Periodicals and News rooms of today. That has been progressive since in 1906 J. D. Brown 
dropped the newsroom in his libraries at Islington. There has been a double movement 
—one, away from the library with separate apartments for separate purposes; the other 
towards this very thing in the creation of special departments within a general library. 
Both seem to me to have excellent possibilities. The town or county which could 
provide either, or both, to meet local needs, would be fortunate. To do so envisages 
more means and more staff power than were available in my time, but | see no reason 
why they should not be forthcoming. The modern librarian has not, | hope, been made to 
feel his inferiority or the comparative unimportance of his service as his predecessors were 
wont to be. We had the bugbear of a penny-rate complex to overcome. I hope we did 
eventually overcome it and that it no longer exists. 

The key to the position will be in the extent and reality of national library organization. 
If, without losing its local individuality, every library becomes the branch which we hoped 
it would become of the invisible but very real national library, then the smaller library may 
well place its emphasis upon current literature and literary expression. So long, always, as 
it makes the world-books readily accessible. Books, illustrations, every type of literary 
publication that it good enough, gramophone records, films, lantern slides; many of the 
libraries already have them. They are all legitimate stock if they can be handled better, more 
informatively and conveniently by the librarian, of however small a library. But surely that 
library needs purposive planning. Its walls will not be covered only with shelves, and | doubt 
if anything like all its work can be done in one room. Indeed, | think there is good scope 
for a young and progressive librarian to provide us with plans of libraries of small size in 
which reading can be done, books can be obtained, illustrations, slides, records, etc., made 
available from well-planned receptacles, files and cases; and can be consulted, even tried, 
without loss of time. It may need dark corners for micro-film “ readers,” sound-proof 
alcoves for record playing and will, | think, always need facilities for lectures, or talks or 
classes. Few places, however, will be able to achieve such libraries unaided. There is, there 
must be, co-operation, and everything that can achieve this, and yet will allow the local 
library to know that it can manage its own affairs, should be done. 

As for the medium and the great library, and the relation of all libraries in the second 
half of the twentieth century to one another and to special, state and central libraries. There is 
a vast field of speculation here. “We are to have, through the Library Association, a Large 
Libraries Manual, which may enable us to see how different not only in scale but in kind may be 
the work of such libraries. It may tell us things new and beyond the dreams of my generation 
—although, alas, even shose dreams have not been made concrete in many of their reaches. 
When it comes we may be able to speculate again. Meanwhile— 

I should like to meet with ‘ the normal small library.” Is the ideal plan in existence, the 
norm which we could follow in planning new buildings ? Possibly this is not the way to 
approach the matter ; and progress will come best by the experiment here and there shown 
in such libraries as the little branch at Totley, Shefheld, and Mr. Gardner’s new library at 
Stopsley, each of which adds something to the subject. Of course | hope, in faét | am sure, 
there will never be a plan which everyone will admire and adopt. That way lies atrophy. 
We are in perpetual need of criticism, of revolution and reconstruction. We shall get them ! 


Author and Subject References 


By H. V. Moreswortn Roserrs 


JUDGING from current reports from students of librarianship, there appears to be some con- 
fusion about the use of the word “‘ reference,” and an attempt to clarify both the subjeét and 
its terminology will perhaps be of help in the future. Confusion between “ added entries,” 
where the entries are repeated, and “ references ” is unlikely to occur. 

There is first the need for a sharper distinction between “ author references” and 
“ subje& references”; apart from the fact that the same noun, unfortunately, has been 
used for both, and that the brief nature of the resulting item is the same in its absence of 
duplication of book entry, the two kinds are distinét. ‘‘ Subjeét” references should not 
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occur in the middle of ** author,” “* title ” and “* series ” in the recommended order of writing. 
It may not matter so much for assistants (if any) destined always to use the hoary “ diétionary ”’ 
catalogue, i.e., one with mixed author and subject entries in one omnibus alphabet ; but 
this is dying out, and the growing separation of the two should be more reckoned with, 
especially when the subject section is in classified order. Apart from this, there is the ethical 
question that author references, like added entries, are covered by the more or less binding 
Library Association cataloguing code (1908) and its American provisional successor (1941) ; 
whereas subject entries, though guided by lists of headings, are more variable and subject to 
arbitrary judgment. Thus the former are under cataloguing proper, the latter might be called 
‘indexing ” only. As instances of the difference, author references refer to actual wording, 
and include those from second parts of compound names, from titles to family names or names 
of offices to those of their holders, from general editors to series, from subsidiary to main 
government departments, and from constituent to complete compound works. There are 
also what may be called ** author and alternative title entries ” from translated to original 
titles under their authors, and these may be treated as “ references.”* Other examples are 
given in the L.A. Code, Rule 171, and the A.L.A., Rule 234 and passim. 

Subject references, on the other hand, refer to the contents and often not the actual 
wording. A further distinétion should here be made between “ title ” and subject. A “ title 
entry” is an entry of author character: it is either a main entry under title where no author 
can be found ; or it is an added entry under title when another heading has been found in a 
case where the work is likely to be looked for under the title, e.g., a border-line case between 
conflicting rules. The title in this case bears, therefore, no relation to its subject or meaning. 
(To increase the unnecessary confusion, the expression “‘ title entry ” has been used in the 
Bodleian rules to mean “ title portion of an entry ”-—-the plain “ title ” of L.A. nomenclature.) 
The subject heading, on the other hand, is chosen according to the real purport of the book ; 
although in most books the title expresses the subject and can be used as subject heading, there 
are some in which the actual wording is most misleading. Authority should be given in 
such cases, incidentally, to indicate the real subject in a square-bracketed note following the 
title, e.g., ‘* Adventures in England [chiefly iconography].” Where subject headings do 
coincide with headings in the author catalogue (‘* subject entries” in the A.L.A. index), 
direct reference can be made. 

\ further distinétion should be made, in the writer’s view, between “‘ subject entries ” 
and ** subject references,” just in the same way that ‘‘ added entries ” and “‘ references ” are 
distinguished in author cataloguing—one repeating the entry relating to the actual work, the 
other only referring from one kind of information to another, related to it independently 
of any individual work. If the entry is repeated, even if only summarised, in each item, then 
every item will be an“ entry,” but for subject cataloguing, as for indexing of individual works, 
the present writer Strongly deprecates duplication as tending to incomplete sets of page- 
indications (see Lisrary Worip, Feb., 1944, p. 104). Headings of subject-entries, then, 
may consist (e.g.) of subjects or topics pure and simple, or countries (viewed either as physical 
or political units, or both) or other geographical units, or individual persons or bodies, or 
historical events or periods, or well-known works of art or literature (in these cases direct 
to the author catalogue); sub-headings to topic headings may be subsidiary subjeéts or countries, 
and conversely those of country headings may be departments, activities (e.g., education), 
or relationships. ‘* Subject references” will therefore consist (e.g.) of references from specific 
to common names, from subsidiary subjects used as sub-headings to main subject headings, or 
from second words to first words of headings, or conversely from specific subjects implied to 
main subjects stated ; they may refer from general to specific headings or conversely and from 
intermediate categories to either ; they may connect parallel or collateral subjects, such as the 
converse of relationships between stated subjects ; they may refer from country or country 
sub-headings to subject headings, or, conversely again, they may conneét up individuals with 
their subject-matter, either persons or corporate ‘bodies, or with places occupied. Cutter, 
long superseded for author cataloguing, still gives guidance on this point; all that is here 
attempted is to clarify distinétions for students and practitioners in the great adventure of 
knowledge-presentation. 

|Classitied catalogue indexes cannot be treated in this article. | 


* Cf. refs. treated as notes, A.L.A, (1941) 233. 
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Book Supply The Next Few Years— 


Contribution to a Symposium at Hereford on October 2nd, 1948 
By G. A. Carrer, F.L.A. (Borough Librarian, Warrington) 
(Continued.) 


The formula does not provide for expenditure upon books and binding in Reference 
Libraries in all their infinite variety and for that reason, but applied, at the current cost of books 
and binding, which | have taken to be gs. per vol. purchased and 4s. per vol. bound, to two 
libraries in towns of about 100,000 population it gives an interesting result. In the case of 
the first town, which already expends a comparatively reasonable sum on books and binding, 
the formula would necessitate an immediate increase of approximately {1,200, making the 
fund £8,200. [This would be reduced by {650 for each reduction of 1s. in average cost of 
vol. purchased]. Thereafter the annual expenditure on books and binding would only vary 
with alterations in prices and with any increase or decrease in the number of registered readers. 

The second town has at present a ridiculously low expenditure, both on books and on 
binding and, because of this, only a ridiculously low number of new books were purchased 
last year so that the application of the formula would not result in a considerable increase for 
binding. Also, because the book service in this library is so poor at present, the number of 
borrowers is relatively small; therefore, the present stock in numbers satisfies the first pro- 
position. The increase in the book fund in the first year would result entirely from the increase 
in withdrawals and then would only necessitate an immediate increase of £2,000, making the 
fund £3,600. [This would be reduced by £408 for each reduction of 1s. in average cost of 
vol. purchased}. Each year thereafter, however, a further increase of between {500 and {1,000 
would be necessary, apart from increases due to prices, until the expenditure of the first town 
were to be attained. This should not take longer than five years. Even if the higher figure 
of 9s. per vol. purchased is taken, | cannot believe myself that an immediate increase of from 
£1,200 to £2,000 in towns of 100,000 population, and proportionately more or less in towns 
of more or less that population, is beyond our present means. Within five years every town 
could, by the application of this formula, possess a fine stock of reasonably new books in a 
reasonably good condition. Surely we all want this ? Is this expenditure beyond our means ? 
| certainly do not propose to counter all the arguments that are used when increases in library 
expenditure are suggested. You ‘know them all as well as | do: ‘‘ The Library is only one of 
about 20 other departments all asking for more money and is certainly not as important as 
the other 19”. ‘ The Library is a spending department and it is much moré useful to spend 
money on a department that is able to produce a profit.” ‘‘ Our, town is a poor town and 
cannot afford the luxuries of towns A. B. and C. where the rates are so many shillings lower 
and the product of a penny rate is so much higher.” We all know these arguments ‘and I think 
there is only one reply. Do we want an efficient library service or don’t we ? If we do, let 
us have it. If we don’t, let us close our doors with no regrets and not give a service at all 
rather than tantalise our ratepayers with a service that can satisfy no one. 

Several months ago, when | suggested that my own book fund should be increased by 
£1,200, a member of the Committee solemnly assured me that even though the book fund 
were to be increased by this amount, national shortages of books would prevent me from 
spending it. 1 need hardly tell you that | am having no difficulty whatsoever in spending this 
money, but would similar increases in all public libraries simultaneously create difficulties ? 
I do not believe for one moment that the increases | have suggested would create any additional 
difficulty whatsoever. In every town where a public library exists there is usually at least one 
bookseller’s shop. If you will consider for one moment the stock of books in the shop or 
shops in your own town during the past twelve months you must realise at once that an increase 
in(your own book fund of one, two, or three, thousand pounds could easily be spent usefully 
within 12 months in those local shops alone, even if it were only on useful duplication. I do 
not suggest, or course, that this should be done—I am merely trying to indicate that the book 
trade at present could easily absorb another million pounds from public libraries. In other 
words, book shortages need not prevent us from making our libraries better, they can only 
prevent us from giving a perfect service. There are bound to be shortages of some books for 
along time. Ina recent book, Vera Brittain states that between 6 and 10 million books were 
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destroyed in one raid on London alone on December 29th, 1940. She says that ‘* on Saturday, 
28th Dec., Longmans had on their active list nearly six thosand titles, including some of the 
most famous books in the English language. By Monday, 30th Dec., they had only twelve 
left to offer the public.” Obviously losses like this cannot be restored for years and we must 
all realise that there are many desirable books which we may never see on our shelves again, 
but we must not infer from this that there are not enough new books and reprints on which 
to spend far more money than is at present allotted to us for the purpose. 

Most books are published nowadays in large editions. Editions of 50,000 and more are 
common and as prices rise the purchase of books by the public will tend to fall. The manager 
of a large book store told me only a few weeks ago that he finds very few people who are 
willing to pay present prices for new novels and he has reduced his stock of novels in con- 
sequence. Clearly this means that the demands for many books in public libraries will 
increase and that we ought in consequence to duplicate many of the books we buy to a greater 
extent than we have ever done before. Duplication of the modern books available was the 
theme of a recent editorial in the Manchester Guardian which advocated ‘‘A speedy purchase 
of more copies of the books of the day—before they had become the books of yesterday ? ” 
The sooner public libraries start to buy new books in large quantities the sooner will publishers 
turn a willing ear and listen to our demands. But what books ought we to duplicate ? I do 
not propose to conclude my contribution to this symposium with a discourse on the art of 
book selection, but | would like to comment very briefly on one or two aspects of book 
selection that perturb and puzzle me. | am perturbed because it is fairly obvious to me from 
the annual reports | have studied that standards of book selection vary considerably, and | am 
puzzled because it is almost impossible to prove from the Statistics in these reports, what 
appears to me to be so obvious. 

Please consider the Statistics published by four industrial towns which had better be 
labelled A, B, Cand D. All four are within the population group 65,000-110,000. All four 
have a total lending library stock of approximately 65,000 volumes. Towns A and B issue 
600,000 adult fiction books in a year and only 54,000 adult non-fiction, a proportion of 11 
fiction books to 1 non-fiction. Town C issues 420,000 fiction and 90,000 non-fiction, a pro- 
portion of 4} to 1, whilst town D issues 380,000 fiction and 102,000 non-fiction, a proportion 
of 34 to 1. 

Do the inhabitants of industrial towns vary so considerably in their tastes and requirements 
that a variation in the proportion of fiction and non-fiction issues from 11-1 to 34-1 can be ex- 
plained on that score alone ; or, is there some tremendous difference in the character of the stock 
in towns A and D? I do know the charatter of my own stock and the nature of my own 
issues intimately, and from that knowledge | have reached my own conclusions relating to 
towns A, B,C and D. My own town is also an industrial town belonging to the same popula- 
tion group as the other four, and in my town only 193,000 fiction books are issued annually 
to 89,000 non-fiction, a proportion of only 2-1. | know how to augment my own Stock so 
that | could issue another 100,000 fiétion books and another 40,000 or 50,000 non-fiction 
books annually. If | do this my issues would begin to resemble the issues of town D and | 
should feel very pleased with the result. | also know that | could augment my Stock in a 
different way entirely, so that | should probably issue another 400,000 fiction books annually 
and reduce my non-fiction issue by about a half. In this case | should approximate to towns 
A and B and would certainly feel very much ashamed of myself. 

You will all realise that in order to increase my fiction issue by another 400,000 annually 
| should have to increase my stock of escape literature considerably and that this could only 
be done at the expense of what Thomas De Quincey has called “‘ the literature of power ”— 
the books which are capable of materially affecting the lives of their readers, on the one hand ; 
and the books produced for utilitarian purposes on the other. Obviously some librarians or 
some library committees—I do not know which—consider that it is right and proper to do 
this, hence towns which issue 600,000 fiction and only 54,000 non-fiction annually. If book 
selection is to be based upon demand only, those librarians or those committees are right and 
lam wrong. But | believe that a majority of librarians and a majority of library committees 
believe that a value has to be placed upon each demand. The demand for escape literature 
is unquestionably stronger numerically than the demand for the literature of power, or the vast 
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literature relating to electricity and electrical engineering, but which has the greatest value - 
This is not a new question. It was considered as long ago as 1911 in an admirable paper by 
Ernest Baker, and yet as recently as 1946 one librarian in the Midlands had to report to his 


committee that “* The lack of a first-class non-fiction book stock is reflected in the survey of 


books issued from the libraries in 1945-6... Less than 9 per cent of the adult books borrowed 
in 1945-6 were non-fiction Not only is the quantity of son-fiction books read low, but 
also the quality of the fiction books borrowed is poor. It is undoubtedly an important 
function of the library to provide light fiction, but when the /ig// fiction borrowed is nearly 
8o per cent of the total fi€tion issues it cannot be claimed that the library is giving a first-class 
service,” 

It would seem, Ladies and Gentlemen, that the question discussed so long ago by Dr. 
Baker still requires an answer, and now that what was once called “ cheap fiction ” is not so 
cheap it would appear that the question of values in Book Seleétion is once again being con- 
sidered by librarians in many parts of the country. 

The librarian | have just quoted considers the provision of light fiction to be an important 
with certain reservations, but another librarian who wrote to me only 


function of the library 
“ We do not buy Western stories of any sort at all and have never 


a few months ayo said : 
ke me so, 
course, that | am keeping our issues down .. . but | think all this aiming at bi, issues is a 
waste of time and money.” 

\fter quoting this second viewpoint perhaps | had better affirm that | do not believe 
myself that escape literature should be removed from our shelves entirely, but ! do feel that 
we ouvht to re-examine, very closely, not only our objectives, but also our consciences in order 
that our libraries shall become vital entities in every community. 

It is easy to evolve.a formula for the calculation of a book fund. It would not be 
difficult for every library authority in the country to adopt that formula ; but it would be almost 
impossible to evolve a tormula that would tell every librarian what books he ought to buy with 
his money. The best we can hope for in the coming years is that the education of librarians 
will enable them to assess their obligations correétly. According to Dr. Wellard the public 
library must be simultaneously reformative, educational, recreational and democratic. 
\re we all clear in our minds which of the four should come first and which last > How many 
of us have succeeded in placing the two principles of utility and humanism, described long ago 
by Dr. Baker, in their proper relationship 7 How many of us really deserve the gracious 
tribute paid to municipal librarians by Vera Brittain and, in case any of you have not read this 
tribute, here is part of what she says: ** If, amid the extension of educational facilities and the 
development of a type of bookseller admirably equipped to guide and advise his customers, 
| were asked to pick out one factor from the many which are responsible for the ever-growing 
improvement in popular standards of reading, | think | should choose the influence of the 
municipal librarian. These cultured, courteous and disinterested men and women do not 
often become known outside their own communities, but within those communities they 
exercise a power that they seldom if ever abuse.” 

| am quite certain, Ladies and Gentlemen, that many librarians do deserve that tribute, 
but if our libraries are to become vital, we must a// earn that praise. A Group Captain in the 
R.A.P., once asked me, with a note of sarcasm in his voice, how one could display initiative 
ina library. Book selection, | believe, requires not only initiative, but courage. It requires 
initiative to break new ground, and it often requires courage to spend three or four pounds 
on a text-book, for which the potential demand and issue value may be small, when the 
expenditure of the same amount of money on the latest reprints from the House of Mills and 
Boon would result in more recorded issues at the end of the year. 

People are still waiting for books in many libraries, Ladies and Gentlemen. It may be 
the fault of the Government, or it may be the fault of the Blitz ; it may be due to the Borough 
Treasurer and it may be because the times are bad. But don’t you all really feel, right down at 
the bottom of your hearts, that you and I are not a little responsible for the number of people 
who are waiting in our own towns, and that if today we could all reach some wholehearted 
and unanimous agreement on matters of policy, a@// our libraries would quickly become 
vital entities in the life of the community ? 


Thrillers we only buy that have some claim to literary competence. | know, of 
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Letters on Our Affairs 


DEAR KALLIKRATES, 
DIARIEs. 

I enjoyed your confessions as a diarist and sympathize with you in your inability to persevere 
in keeping one. | do often wish I had possessed the endurance myself although my trivial 
round would have to be enlivened by miracles of style to make it digestible, and that quality, 
in any diary that would be portable, would indeed be miraculous. It does remind me that 
| once did have the privilege of ** perusing ’—that’s a reminiscence of an old chairman of 
mine; he never ‘* read ” a book—and it had a series of abbreviations in it which would have 
done credit to the most cryptic librarian. There were periodical crosses or pluses which | am 
convinced were not kisses ; various entries, such as ** 6.30 a.m.,” which often began the day, 
but | am sure he never emerged until 9 a.m. ; then every fortnight there was an underlined 
* HLC.,” which could not possibly mean a secret woman because his life was as publicly visible 
as is that of the average gold-fish. Can you solve it? Does it refer to the Hymnal Companion 
which was used in a church | went to in my far youth? | know he loved his own form of 
shorthand, even his own words occasionally ; for example, «/ogony, which meant ** abhorrence 
of anything out of the straight, as, for example, a picture hanging askew on the wall”; and 
/o bockle (verb), “* to go shopping or to go over houses without the least intention of buying 
or of renting,” Then occasionally there were strings of Dewey numbers which were coherent ; 
i.€., 9.30—914.214 : 020.6: 37. This sort of thing enlivened, if it did not greatly illuminate, 
and enabled him to get much into little space. In summary there was really little in the diary 
that posterity would not willingly let die. That was your own moral, but | Still have a 
whimsical hope that someday, somewhere, a librarian will write a diary without restraint or 
reticence, and be absolutely truthful. I feel, however, that this is quite a mental and physical 
impossibility, as no one sees himself whole and truthfully. 


Your EstiMares, 

by the time you read this, will have been through the annual fire. | have heard of places where, 
before budget day, the Librarian and his Chairman have an interview themselves with the 
Chairman of the Finance Committee at which every item is gone over and the Finance Chair- 
man is made aware of the purposes for which library money is used. | often have wished 
that such a method were universal, for | am often in the quite unhappy-position of facing the 
Finance Committee with the knowledge that it knows very little of library work and has no 
special sympathy with it. This year has been one of some difficulty since libraries do cost 
relatively large money nowadays, not so much because books are dearer but, in the main, 
because we have larger staffs (at very much better salaries, | rejoice to say, than were dreamed 
of in our younger days) to meet the shorter hours and greater demands we work and serve 
in 1949. Fortunately, in spite of what | have said of finance committees, even they recognize 
that libraries are now a normal part of the municipal and county life and they have to show 
not why libraries should have little money but why they should not increase in their financial 
demands. There is a point here which we ought to recognize, too, Kallikrates, always, if 
you can—put your opponents, if you have any, on the defensive. My own motto is, “ Be 
reasonable within reason ; ask for what you want ; it is for them to discover the objections.” 
It usually works. This year, however, is an expensive one, and as all salary scales go up so 
must the estimate. I hope you have, or will, come out of this minor crisis comfortably. 


GROWING NUMBERS. 

It seems almost impossible that the profession should have grown so much. Can you 
believe that there are about 1,000 members now of Aslib ? But, of course, not all of them are 
librarians. I hear, however, that the University and Research Section of the L.A. has a 
membership which equals that. Can you remember when in the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion we had less than a dozen workers from such libraries. As you have said, the proportions 
were larger in the L.A. itself. Today, | believe, the L.A. attracts a large majority of library 
workers and that its total membership roll is on the way to nine thousand. Even so, it is 
thought that there are quite two thousand library workers who are not members. This is a 
fairly formidable force, the nine thousand, I mean ; if they are all of one mind, But, being 
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librarians, they will never be that. | expect, now the Association has a capable Membership 
Officer—concerned almost exclusively with the attraction, retention and protection of the rights 
of members, we may be able to hear how many who join the Association retain their member- 
ship. I mean, what is the wastage as well as the accession of membership ; what causes the 
changes, and do these causes vary? Every candidate for examinations must be a member, 
and the joining of the Association is now not a sign of virtue or interest beyond the economic 
desire to get qualifications and the advancement these command, That desire is, of course, 
quite reasonable and commendable ; it is not in itself an earnest of sustained interest and effort 
for librarianship. Meanwhile, all these members, with their lately increased subscriptions, 
which again are not unduly onerous, have made the modest library association of thirty years 
ago, with its about one thousand a year income, into a really rich organization. Its future is a 
very interesting speculation. 

| had not meant to get into these expansive themes—lI think them that—but when a 
force such as we are emerges from the quiet obscurity which once was ours into the fierce 
light of modern times, one may speculate on its worth to the community. It now influences 
the whole of public library work and, in a lesser degree, that of most other libraries. It still 
has too few members who are members of library authorities and amateurs interested in 
libraries. Do you agree? We were, as you suggest, never intended to become a librarians’ 
association only but an assembly of lovers and promoters of libraries. | suppose democracy 
is against the old scheme, in a way; the voting strength of public librarians is so great that 
by sheer numbers it carries to the Council public librarians only, except in the rarest cases. We 
have tried to get over that by classifying the Council and reserving seats for non-public 
librarians. This is necessary in modern conditions. As for non-librarian members ; what 
attracts the laity is not libraries but books, although here again, you and I have known excep- 
tions. That settles that point. The L.A. never had the power to develop its attraction as a 
book-lovers’ affair. The educational, material and social needs of librarians were so great, 
and our former means so limited, that books, even if always implied as our ra/son d’etre, have 
rarely effectively formed any part of our programmes. Or, if they have, it has not been in 
relation to their literary interest, but in relation to their existence as a part of the equipment of 
libraries. Librarians we know, and you and | amongst them, love books intensely, and all the 
problems they afford of style, theme, literary and social influence, and everything else, delight 
us ; but do librarians, even in pipe and armchair talk, ever discuss books ?_ And so the National 
Book League has taken books from us, as the Bibliographical Society has taken their physical 


history, and Aslib—-but, enough. Let it never be admitted, however, that all these are not 


really implied in the L.A. Charter ! 


| OveERHEARD 


some talk, which | thought worth a line or two of type, the other day. ‘* What part,” the first 
questioner asked, “ do public libraries play in the Further Education movement?” And the 
answer gave one a jerk. ‘ Very little; they are never open when the real student needs them 
nowadays. The real student needs them from 7 to ro at night.” I make no comment upon 
that. One could answer that most students prefer their books to be in their homes ; they do 
not sit in lending libraries at their studies, and, if the movement is of any size, no existing 
reference library, except in such cities as Birmingham and Liverpool, would be large enough 
to accommodate a tithe of the students that ought to use them. Are reference libraries, 
then, a failure >? Those I have seen by day, with their seats well filled with readers, give no 
are these day-time readers those who are, or are to be, affected by 


evidence of that. But 
Is the emphatic denial of their value to the latter justified ? 


the further education movement? 


* 


| hope you read 

Dr. Orror’s MEMORIES 
in last month’s Lisrary Wor wp, but assuredly you did. Have you ever been in University 
College Library ? | recall going there years ago, when Dr. Chambers, that most delightful 
of men, showed us how he had split up the great library there into a number of separate 
faculty libraries. Was he the forerunner of the ‘‘ Special Department ” in libraries in England ? 
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Dr. Offor shows some of the difficulties of the division ; but he shows more: he was one of 
that group of librarians—Chambers, Newcombe, Bonser, Wilks, and, | think, Bushnell— 
who gave and give much to librarianship, and who keep their affection for the old grey classic 
building behind the portico and dome in Gower Street. 
Vale ! 
CALLIMACHUS, 


We do not hold ourselves responsible for the opinions of the writers of ** LevvTERS ON Our AFFAtRs.” 
—l:ditor, Ture Linrary Worn. 


Nursery Rhymes 


Ir is quite an old opinion that a child’s teaching at its mother’s knee forms, largely sub- 
consciously, its adult character. In these days a large number of thinking people, scientific 
and otherwise, consider this to be a fact, but it falls to the lot of an ex-miner to discover a 
natural education given to all infants, which it can safely be said has been overlooked by all ; 
to wit, that the bulk of our nursery rhymes contain suggestions of cruelty, or other forms of 
wrong-doing. For instance, is this not a better version ? 


SUGAR AND SPICE 
What are little girls made of ? made of - 
Sugar and spice, and all that’s nice, 
That’s what little girls are made of. 


What are little boys made of ? made‘ot - 
Streneth and line, and all that’s fine, 
That’s what little boys are made of. 


THREE Mice 
Three kind mice, three kind mice, 
See how they run, see how they run, 
They all ran after the Farmer’s wife, 
Who cut them some cheese with a carving knife, 
Did ever you see such a thing in your life, 
\s three kind mice. 


\n interesting point is that it is suggested that the ‘* Grimm’s Fairy Tales * was compiled 
by him to show just what should not be offered to the child mind. 


Most people who have given it consideration know that nearly all our much-loved 
nursery rhymes were originally lampoons or doggerels depicting some historical or domestic 
matter far removed from child guidance. Naturally the best wits, collaborating with the best 
musicians, produced lasting masterpieces of metre and tune for a product which enjoyed the 
most popular demand. Education of the masses being practically non-existent, the mothers 
had no alternative but to teach their babies those beautitul tunes, which were worthy of far 
better themes. 


They have been handed down to this present day of enlightenment, and it seems that the 
time is long overdue to do some revision. The ex-miner referred to has already had his ideas 
very widely published in the English national press, and very soon it is expected that some 
revised versions will be available to the public. 


These revised versions should certainly appeal to the Heads of the Juvenile Departments 
of the Public Libraries, who, on looking through their shelves, might be able to make many 
similar useful suggestions. 
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Personal News 


Miss I. J. Ewin, A.L.A., Clerical Assistant, 
Kensington Public Libraries, to be Senior 
Assistant, Carshalton Public Libraries. 

Miss M. D. Howard, A.L.A., Assistant 
Cataloguer, Croydon Public Libraries, to be 
Senior Assistant, Carshalton Public Libraries. 

Miss |. W. Woolford, A.L.A., Senior 
Assistant, Wandsworth Public Libraries, to be 
Children’s Librarian, Carshalton Public 
Libraries. 

Miss G. S. Smith, F.L.A., Branch Librarian, 
Liverp« 101 Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Senior Cataloguer in the Reference Library 
Cataloguing Department of the Liverpool 
Public Libraries (A.P.T. V). 

Mr. T. E. Headon, D.P.A., F.L.A., Assistant, 
Reference Library Cataloguing Department, 
Liverpool Public Libraries, has been appointed 
Branch Librarian, Liverpool Public Libraries 
(A.P.T. V). 

Miss D. M. Pox, A.L.A., Assistant, Branch 
Libraries, Liverpool Public Libraries, has 
been appointed Children’s Librarian, Liverpool 
Public Libraries (A.P.T. III). 

Miss E. K. Wilson, Assistant, Edinburgh 
Room, Edinburgh Public Libraries, has been 
appointed Assistant, Local History Depart- 
ment, Liverpool Public Libraries (A.P.T. 1). 

Miss D. N. Pearce, Assistant, Southport 
Public Libraries, has been appointed Assistant, 
Branch Libraries, Liverpool Public Libraries 


(A.P.T. 1). 
Topicalities 


Edited by A. G. S. Enser, F.L.A. 
(Tottenham Public Libraries) 

Co-operation between public libraries is 
normally concerned with the inter-change of 
books and to some extent, ideas, but there is a 
field that hardly seems to have been explored. 
So many authorities issue brochures listing 
the same additions, though often including 
also information peculiar to particular systems. 
In view of the high cost of these publications, 
would it not be possible for adjacent libraries 
to combine in the cost of a brochure, thereby 
ensuring a lowering of the cost to each partici- 
pant, possibly highering the standard of 
production, and reaching a little nearer to 
co-related publicity. Probably too, the sharing 
of the cost of production between two or more 
libraries would enable authorities, at present 
unable to issue a brochure, to do so. 


What do you think ? 


THIS MONTH’S CHOICE 


BETHNAL GREEN’S My Choice. A bril- 
liant idea richly clothed. So good that it 
should not be reserved for the use of one 
public library. 

Twenty outstanding personalities, such as 
H. E. Bates, C. E. M. Joad, Wilfrid Pickles, 
J. B. Priestley and Sir Malcolm Sargent have 
Stated their favourite books, and it is interesting 
to note that Shakespeare leads in the matter 
of common choice with six entries. Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson claims four adherents but 
the Bible only has two. 


HONOURABLE MENTION 


CARDIFF'S Into the Unknown. A nicely 
produced descriptive booklet on exploration 
in the 2zoth century; in blue Gill Sans on 
white. 

COLCHESTER’S Outstanding Books of 1948. 
In black Gill Sans on azure, with thoughtful 
headings and contents inviting inspection 
to argue the pros and cons of any favourite 
omissions. DUDLEY’S Libraries, Arts and 
Information Bulletin, January to August, 1949, 
intimating a very full programme for the next 
six months. GLASGOW’S separate selective 
lists of books on the film, present day Scotland, 
broadcasting and Clyde ships. Admirable 
publications still spoilt by the abbreviations 
used to denote the whereabouts of the selected 
books. ISLINGTON’S Fact and Fiction. 
Another idea worthwhile other libraries copy- 
ing. Subjects such as the R.A.F., Wales and 
South Africa have books about them listed 
separately under Fiction and Fact headings. 
LEEDS’ The Book Guide for December, 1948. 
What can one say fresh about Leeds’ pro- 
ductions ? They are in the same category as 
London’s policemen! LINCOLN’S The 
Month’s New Books. A printed cover enclosing 
duplicated pages, yet not unattractive, in fact, 
a credit to a lively if not rich library service. 
MITCHAM’S Christmas Bookshelf. A pamphlet 
for boys and girls announcing some new books 
and annotated too. PADDINGTON’S Book 
News, January, 1949. The usual high standard 
with a really interesting introduction describing 
the behind-the-scenes work before a book is 
issued. TOTTENHAM’S Book Page. No 
comment allowed ! 


NEWS. NEWS. NEWS. 

BRISTOL. Miss Carola Oman acknow- 
ledges her debt to the Bristol Libraries in the 
writing of her study of “ Nelson.” The book 
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DIRECTORY OF 
NATURAL HISTORY 
SOCIETIES 


H. K. AIRY SHAW, 2... FRES. 


With a Foreword by 
Julian $. Huxley, D.Sc., F.R.S., & R. S. R. Fitter 


General Editor : 
Beowulf A. Cooper, 8.Sc., A.R.C.S., F.R.E.S. 


A unique publication, invaluable to all Naturalists, 
giving details of the Foundation, Membership, 
Activities, Amenities—such as Collections, Libraries 
and Apparatus— and Publications of over 600 Societies 
whose interests are wholly or mainly Biological. 
The Directory covers all parts of the British Isles, and 
the references are arranged alphabetically under 
geographical headings. 


Price 7/6 


from 


The Amateur Entomologists’ Society 


| West Ham Lane, London, E.15 


155 pp. Post Free 
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Forthcoming titles 


OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
THERLE HUGHES 
Designed for the newcomer to the joys of collecting 
antiques, and for the man of small means, this is the first 
of a series which will be extended to cover all branches 
of the subject—pottery, porcelain, silver, glass, pewter, 
and various specialised collections. Med. 8vo. 208 pp., 
47 pp. of photographs. 21s. net 


THE EARLIEST CHRISTIAN 
CONFESSIONS OF FAITH 


OSCAR CULLMANN 


A translation by J. K. S. Reid of a monograph by an eminent 
Swiss theologian which is a valuable contribution to the 
study of historical theology. It is particularly concerned 
with the composition and development of the Apostles 
Creed, and its conclusions about the misplacement of 
certain clauses have far-reaching significance. Dy. 8vo. 
64 pp. 4s. 6d. net 
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won her /1, and a gold medal from the 
Sunday Times.” 

TOTTENHAM. Their own printing and 
bookbindery seétion will be in operation by 
\pril next. 

CENSORSHIP. Our sympathies are with 
Miss Gerard. 


Library Reports 


By Herpertr C. SAWTELLI 
(Bermondsey Public Libraries 
\ll Reports are for 1947-1948 
Librarian, James Ross, M.A.,, 


F.L.A. Population (est.), 428,600. Rate, 
3.81d. Income from Rate, /54,570. Total 
Stock, 409,019. Additions, 47,407. With 
drawals, 32,991. Total Issues, 3,158,707. 


Tickets in use, 135,985. Branches, 15. 
lhe vear under review was one of records in all 
departments and activities Book circulation aya‘n 
exceeded all prey tous toot ils, the avurevate tor the Vear 
being an increase of 193,555 on the vear previous 
The number ot registered Readers reached a new high 
level, while the number of tickers in use is more than 


3,2 rreater than previoush Consultations in the 
Reference Library amounted to 29,229 more than last 
year Ihe use made by children of the books at the 
Libraries and the Schools showed an increase of 
68,991 Over 23,8 items were dealt with in the 
Library Bindery \ tine colleétion of 1 books 


dealing with all aspects of American life was presented 


to the Libraries by Yale University 

john B. Purdie, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 38,017. Rate, 3d. 
Income from Rate, (6,065. Total Stock, 
34,500. \dditions, 5,418. Withdrawals, 
7,461. Total Issues, 333.899. Tickets in 
use, 20,094. 1 Branch. 

During the past year war damaye repairs and 
veneral reinstatement ot the main building have 
proceeded Steadily, and it is expeéted all will be com 
pleted within the current year Ihe service has been 


by the carrving out of the 


somewhat disorganised 
repairs, but in spite of this there was a substantial 
increase in the issue of books for home reading. The 
Branch Library was not so successtul and reported a 
decrease in circulation Ihe new Lecture Hall was 
opened during the vear 


Great YARMOUTH.—Boroneh Librarian and 


Curator, \. A. C. Hedges, F.L.A. Popula 
tion (est.), 47,510. Rate, s.3sd. Income 
from Rate, £7,081. Total Stock, 39,450. 


\dditions, 13,95 Withdrawals, 10,35: 


Total Issues, 395.938. Borrow ers, 10,2¢ 
1 Branch. 
his is the first Report to ippear since 194 Ihe 


Central building was completely destroyed in 1942 
and the Reference stock, the Local Colleétion., together 
with several hundreds ot books from the Lending 
Library were lost \ll Library records were also 
destroved. Mr. R. G. Watlow, the Borough Librarian, 


retired in July, 1946, and died a few days later. The 
present Librarian was appointed in August, 1946. The 
Library has continued its service in some converted 
shop premises. In spite of so many drawbacks, book 
circulation reached the highest ever total in the year 
here reviewed. \ Start has been made on recataloguing 
the entire remaining Stock, as most of the original 
catalogue was destroved. No move has vet been made 
towards the re-cStablishment of the Museum and \rt 
Gallery 
HackNey.—-Borong) Librarian, H. W. Moore, 
F.L.A. Population (est.), 175,670. Rate, 
7.73d. Income from Rate, £37,764. Total 
Stock, 211,690. Additions, 37,153. Waith- 
drawals, 20,527. Total Issues, 1,544,518. 
Tickets in use, 111,622. Branches, 8. 

In a remarkably busy vear the outstanding event 
was the opening of a new temporary sub-branch to 
serve the Hackney Wick area of the Borough. This 
latest addition to the service was an instant success. 
The Kingsmead Branch, opened in 1941, has been 
transferred to a more spacious building, and here 
avain remarkable success rewarded the new venture. 
Total circulation amounted to 38,155 above the 
previous vear’s figures. The Readers’ Advisory Service, 
mauvurated mn 1946, continued to be of consistent 
help to thousands ot readers throughout the Vear. 
The Gramophone Circle carried out its first full 
programme of recitals during the winter months. 


Round the Library World 


Nores News OF NATIONAL, UNIVERSITY 
AND LIBRARIES AND Liprary AFFAIRS 

There is some reason to expect that the 
rebuilding of the National Library of Scotland 
may be resumed this year if the Treasury gives 
the requisite permission. If that permission 
is forthcoming, the Ministry of Works holds 
out hope that the whole new building might 
be completed by 1953. Shortage of staff and 
of funds have obliged the Standing Committee 
of the National Library to shelve meanwhile the 
project of compiling a subject-index of books 
in the Library relating to Scotland. Accessions 
during 1948 amounted to 59,006, of which 
49,509 were received under the Copyright Act. 
The number of readers remains very small tora 
National institution, and only numbered 9,185 
during the year. 


The Library of Congress has ereéted a 
memorial to the members of the Statf who gave 
their lives in the Second World War and has 
published .1 Tribute to their memory. This 
lribute contains photographs and brief bio- 
graphies of the dead and is prefaced by a poem, 
“ The Young Dead Soldiers Do Not Speak,” 
by Archibald MacLeish. Appended is a list 
of all members of the Library Staff who 
entered the armed services—no fewer than 
three hundred and ninety-four in all. We join 
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with the Library of Congress in adding our 
tribute to those of them who went out not to 
return. The Memorial was dedicated on 
December 7th, 1948. 


The School of Library Service of Columbia 
University, New York, is the oldest institution 
of its kind in the United States and traces its 
origin to the school which was opened at 
Columbia College by Melvil Dewey in 1887. 
With the Winter Session of 1948-49, the 
School of Library Service inaugurates a new 
programme of Study leading to the degree of 
Master of Science. The School also offers 
courses leading towards the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. This is the first basic revision 
of the programme and degree structure since 
the School was reorganized in 1926. The 
Teaching Staff numbers no fewer than twenty- 
six Professors, Lecturers and Instructors. 


Some librarians have publicly expressed thei? 
dissatisfaction with the decision to link educa- 
tion in librarianship in this country to Technical 
Colleges instead of waiting for the day, which 
many feel would have come, when the majority 


of universities would have set up Schools of 


Librarianship. On this question, and the 
Library Association’s attitude towards it, it is 
appropriate to consider the following quotation 
from Columbia University Bulletin: “* For a 
quarter-century or more library training 
agencies in this country (the U.S.A.) have been 
moving toward a conception of education for 
librarianship as an intellectual discipline, and 
away from a conception centred in technical 
practice training. One may find the marks of 
this trend in the transfer of the library school 
from the training class to the university, in the 
growing body of graduate research in librarian- 
ship, and in the steady effort to reduce practice 
work in the professional curriculum. The new 
programme of library study at Columbia rests 
upon the assumption that the time has come 
to take a definite step forward in this 
evolutionary process. 

The curricula aim first, through a founda- 
tional year leading to the degree of Master of 
Science, to equip students with the basic 
discipline of librarianship, and to furnish the 
groundwork for further study ; and, second, 
through subsequent courses leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, to afford 
opportunity for specialization and research, 
Specifically, the purpose of all the courses is to 
convey a thorough knowledge of the principles 


ST. PANCRAS BOROUGH COUNCIL 


APPOINTMENT OF CHILDREN’S AND 
YOUNG READERS’ LIBRARIAN 


Applications are invited from Chartered Librarians 
for the above appointment. Salary scale : £520-£15 
(2)-£20 (1)-£570 per annum (plus London weighting 
according to age) in accordance with Grade V of the 
National Scheme. 

Candidates must have a wide knowledge of all 
departments of youth organisation and work with 
children, including the arrangement of talks pro- 
grammes, story hours, discussion groups, reading 
circles and other extension activities. Experience in 
the administration and co-ordination of a full children’s 
and young people's reading service in a large system 
of libraries will be deemed an advantage. 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions 
of the National Scheme and the Local Government 
Superannuation Act, 1937. The Council are unable 
to assist in the provision of housing accommodation. 
Canvassing will disqualify. Applicants must disclose 
in writing whether they are related to any member or 
senior officer of the Council. 

Applications by letter, stating age, qualifications, 
experience, past and present engagements, together 
with copies of three recent testimonials, must be 
delivered to the undersigned not later than the 
15th March, 1949. 

R. C. E. AUSTIN, 


Town Clerk. 


St. Pancras Town Hall, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.|. 


PART-TIME Worker required for April and May by 

Dr. Barnardo’s Homes to institute and catalogue 
staff Library. Some professional knowledge essential. 
Write Staff Training Centre, Garden City, Woodford 
Bridge, Essex. 


and problems of library organization and 
administration, and acquaintance with the 
essential literature and bibliographical apparatus 
pertaining to librarianship. Underlying this is 
the effort to afford an appreciative under- 
Standing of the social and educational functions 
of libraries.” 


The American Special Libraries Association 
published in January ‘* Aviation Subject 
Headings: a concise list for civil aviation 
libraries or colleétions.”” This simplified subject 
headings list for the civil aviation field was 
compiled by Agnes A. Gautreaux, Librarian of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration in 
Washington, D.C., and Mary Lally, Librarian 
of the Economic Planning Division, American 
\irlines, Inc., New York. It is based on the 

Subject Headings for the Aeronautical 
Index ” issued by the Library of Congress. 


The National Museum of Sweden has issued 
a handsome new publication dedicated to King 
Gustav V for his goth birthday. The volume, 
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of which only 300 copies have been printed, is 
entitled ‘ Kunglig Prakt frin Barock och 
Rokoko,” and reproduces, with descriptions, 
silver pieces, furniture, and other objects 
designed for the Swedish Court in the baroque 
and rococo periods. 


Our British University Libraries are almost 
all growing at a far greater rate than they were 
doing twenty years ago and annual reports 
reflect gratification at annual additions varying 
from 3,000 to 30,000. Nevertheless, how far 
we still are behind the United States of America 
is realized, with a somewhat rude shock, when 
we read that Yale University added “* more than 
460,000 volumes ”’ in the five years 1942-1947, 
an annual average of 92,000 volumes ! 

It is true enough, and often Stated, that 
numbers are not everything and that quality 
comes before quantity. But we cannot 
delude ourselves in this way, by such generali- 
zations, that our Stocks are anything like 
adequate to all possible studies in our univer- 
sities. A wiser generalization would be that 
the stock of every university and college library 
in Britain ought to be doubled. 


Problems of space do not affect our 
American colleagues in anything like the same 
degree as they do British librarians, but with a 
rate of intake such as that of Yale a measure 
of congestion is at all events a future possi- 
bility. Thus, says Mr. James T. Babb, 
Librarian of Yale University, ‘* We must plan 
for the future and not just await the day when 
we will suddenly be faced with no more space 
and will be forced into makeshift decisions.” 
Mr. Babb’s answer to the future problem is a 
network of regional deposit libraries through- 
out the country ; “* The Regional Depositories 
would actually be large warehouses where the 
books and other items such as newspaper files 
and documents would be catalogued and 
Stored. The cost of the Regional Depository 
Libraries would be borne by the universities 
or through Federal funds.” In the East, 
Mr. Babb feels that a large building should be 
erected near New York to handle the overflow 
of books from libraries in New York, New 
Haven, Philadelphia, Boston, Princeton and 


other sections of New England. “ We 
librarians,” he says, ‘‘ would release to the 
depository little-used material. Duplicate 


copies of books in the depository could then 
be sent to similar libraries in other parts of the 
country. In this way adequate book stocks 


would gradually be built up through the 
United States, and the books would be 
available on inter-library loan.” 

Well, there is a solution of the problem 
which already faces many British libraries, but 
we confess that its adoption here seems a 
remote possibility only. 


University and Special 


Libraries Section 
ON STUDENTS’ NOTE-BOOKS 
By GeorGe H. Busune F.L.A. 
(Hon. Fellow of the Ecole Palatine, University 
Librarian, St Andrews.) 


The Cottage at Elleray on Lake Windermere 
still presents much the same outward 
appearance as it did more than a century ago 
when Christopher North, at the very latest 
possible moment, used to slam the door and 
make a dash for Edinburgh where, as John 
Wilson, Professor of Moral Philosophy, he 
was due to begin a session’s leétures. During 
the long journey, Wilson spent much of the 
time hoping and praying that a certain packet 
would be waiting for him on his arrival. His 
Students were usually there before him, 
provided with note-books in which to take 
down at least the outline of his lectures. 
But the note-books which recorded John 
Wilson’s rather astonishing lectures can have 
revealed but little. Nothing could appear in 
them of the labours of Wilson’s a/ter ego, 
Alexander Blair, lately soap-manufacturer in 
his native town of Birmingham and now writer 
of the greater part of Wilson’s course on 
Moral Philosophy, portions of which Blair 
regularly posted to Wilson. Sometimes the 
packet only reached Wilson as he was on his 
way to deliver one of the lectures it contained ! 
Nor, on the other hand, could they reveal the 
eloquence and the fire of the lecturer himself, 
though these probably weighed much more 
with his audience than did the actual value of 
his discourse. One who sat at Wilson’s feet, 
and kept a note-book at the time, later put 
on record that “‘ Wilson’s eloquence was of 
a very brilliant kind, but his speeches sounded 
better at the time than they appeared on 
reflection.” It is one of the faéts that vitiate 
the value of students’ note-books that they 
contain at best no more than a skeleton outline 
of leétures, often enough decapitated, and give 
no idea of the real greatness of the man who 
delivered them. Another fa& that seriously 
affects their value even as outline records of a 
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course of leétures—-and probably this is more 
true today than it was in past centuries—is 
that students only write as much as it pleases 
them to do. Frequently one student takes 
down a summary account of what he or she 
has understood and the note-book is passed 
to other less diligent or absent students who 
copy the notes. This is very different from 
the method followed in the earliest student 
“ note-books ” which have survived. Those 
note-books or, more correétly, exercise-books, 
are roughly 5,000 years old and take the form 
of balls of clay. They are no doubt the origin 
and cause—an instance of inherited memory— 
of the zest inherent in most students (and 
many professors) for throwing, hitting and 
kicking balls on the slightest—or even without 
the slightest—provocation. Originally these 
Balls-of-clay note-books were used when the 
clay was moist: a Babylonian student took a 
lump of clay, rolled it between his palms into 
spherical shape, flattened one side and his 
note-book was ready. On the flattened side 
he took down notes, did arithmetical exercises, 
or whatever was required of him. In his very 
youthful days his teacher wrote a “ copy ” for 
him on the note-book, and this he laboriously 
but usually inaccurately copied a dozen times. 
A scathing criticism of some early student’s 
note-books began the age-long fun of ball- 
throwing, which drew from his professor the 
now proverbial remark : “‘ That isn’t cricket!” 


When the “ page” of one of these note- 
books was filled, all the student had to do was 
to roll the clay in his hands again, flatten 
another side, and he was ready for his next 
lecture. This highly convenient and economi- 
cal measure has fortunately not yet been heard 
of by ou Government, or paper-rationing 
might assume still more alarming proportions. 
When first discovered, these curious “ ball ” 
books, which should not be confused with the 
familiar clay-tablets or cylinders, perplexed 
excavators: indeed they are Still so little 
known that a new “ find ” occasionally puzzles 
an uninitiated explorer. Incidentally they 
form the earliest palimpsests, or writings on 
top of writings, yet discovered. 

It is not a very far cry, historically, from 
Babylonia to Egypt—but there is little clay 
suited to making ball or brick books in Egypt 
and so the early student there used another 
form of note-book. The young Egyptian 


Student had some curious habits which one 
would never expeé in a Student: 
fond of beer, for instance. 


he was 
His note-book 


consisted of a piece of papyrus and his notes 
were written in ink. Having taken down a 
lecture very carefully he had a method of 
committing it to memory which should never 
have gone out of fashion: he washed the 
writing off the papyrus with beer and drank 
the mixture—thus ensuring that knowledge 
would fully enter his being. On the other 
hand, if he did not agree with what the lecturer 
said, he saved his beer for another day and 
refused to take the unpalatable knowledge 
into his system. And so arose yet another of 
our popular sayings: “I cannot swallow 
that!” Another method adopted by Egyptian 
Students of committing the contents of their 
note-books to memory was to wear the book 
on a chain, round the neck, amulet fashion. 


Herodotus in Greece, and, centuries later, 
Cicero in Rome, both made use of the same 
type of note-book. This type took the form 
of tablets, made of wood or metal as a rule 
but occasionally of ivory, covered with wax. 
Notes were taken on these wax tablets by 
means of a Steel pen or Stylus, which was as 
much a part of the equipment of an educated 
person in those days as is a fountain pen or 
Biro-pen today. Considerable quantities of 
such note-books were recovered from Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. 

But, though ancient students’ note-books 
are of outstanding historical interest, those of 
more recent times have important and some- 
times peculiarly interesting features of their 
own. Occasionally the interesting feature is 
extrinsic rather than intrinsic. Our University 
Library happens to be particularly rich in its 
collection of note-books, which provides, 
perhaps rather surprisingly, a quite fruitful 
field for investigation. Recently, for instance, 
I noticed that the material used for binding 
an 18th century book in the Library was a 
portion of a much earlier vellum manuscript, 
the badly faded and rubbed writing on which 
seemed familiar. It appeared to be in the same 
Style, and indeed the same hand, probably 
about 1290 A.D., as what is known as the 
Auchinleck MS. Part of this MS. is in the 
National Library of Scotland, while other 
fragments are in the Bodleian, Lincoln’s Inn 
Library, and our own Library. Alexander 
Boswell, Lord Auchinleck, gave the portion 
to the Advocates’ (now National) Library : 
hence its name; but its earlier history is 
unrecorded. A careful inspection of the vellum 
manuscript showed that it formed part of a 
Middle English romance of Richard Coeur de 
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Lion, In the Auchinleck text of this romance, 
as hitherto known, there is a gap from line 
1928 to line 2593. The missing text was on 
four leaves which consisted of two bifolia. 
It soon became clear that the piece of manu 
script | had found was the inner of the two 
bifolia and, in the whole MS. as it was in its 
complete original state, formed the central 
bifolium, containing a consecutive piece of 
the text from about line 2076 to line 2426. 
Someday, somewhere, perhaps the other 
bifolium will be discovered by someone. 

Richard died in 1199, so the manuscript was 
probably written about a century after his 
death, while his memory was Still very fresh 
in people’s minds. Now the book of which 
this mediaeval romance forms the covers is 
a Student’s note-book and, to us, a very 
important one, since it belonged to the first 
Principal of United College, Thomas Tullideph, 
when he was a Student at Edinburgh 
University. 

| seemed to remember that Sir Walter Scott 
somewhere referred to a Professor at St 
\ndrews having acquired some note-books 
bound in leaves of a mediaeval manuscript. 
But in this | was not quite correct and found, 
after some searching, that Scott had edited 
some portions of the Auchinleck MS. tor the 
\bbotsford Club, and that it is actually in 
David Laing’s preface to Scott’s edition that 
the reference occurs. 

In speaking of some leaves of -the MS. 
which were in his own possession Laing says : 
‘ The leaves have been employed as covers of 
blank paper-books, which were purchased by 
a Professor in the University of St Andrews, 
before the middle of the last (/.¢., 18th) 
century, the writing in some parts is scarcely 
legible. I have not been able to ascertain 
whether any volumes with similar covers may 
Still exist; but the discovery of these few 
leaves is sufficient to suggest the idea that 
Lord Auchinleck rescued the bulk of the 
manuscript from being so employed.” Laing’s 
doubt about the existence of other similar 
volumes has, | think, now been resolved, 
and the identity of his unnamed Professor can 
presumably be established as Thomas 
Tullideph. From evidence some of 
Tullideph’s note-books it seems most likely 
that he acquired them in his student days in 
Edinburgh from the general Store kept by a 
presumed relative also named Thomas 
Tullideph. Now this shop-keeper is known 
to have bought some of his ‘ waste” from 


the Lady Balcarres of that day, who in turn 
is well known by bibliographers to have sold 
books from the great Lindsay Library to 
merchants for scrap paper. Thus, though we 
are now in the realm of conjecture, this 
particular student’s note-book in St Andrews 
Library at least suggests the possibility that a 
chapter of the hitherto wholly untraced early 
history of the famous Auchinleck MS. may be 
found in the great Bibliotheca Lindesiana 

\bout a century before Tullideph’s day, 
James Sharp, the future Archbishop of St 
\ndrews, became a Regent in St. Leonard’s 
College. Among the most interesting of the 
students’ note-books in the University Library 
is one which contains the notes taken by a 
Student under Sharp in 1645. This is the 
earliest dated note-book in the Library. It 
forms one of a group of some half-dozen 
seventeenth century Students’ note-books 
which, taken together, provide a good deal of 
basic material for a study of education at 
St Andrews three centuries ago. 

In the last decade of the seventeenth 
century John Ross was Professor of Logic 
in St Leonard’s College, and one of his 
Students, Peter Bayne by name, has left a 
note-book containing the gist of Ross’s 
lectures in 1694. Peter Bayne had to get up a 
little earlier than some Students do today, at 
5 am. to be jsccise! Study had begun by 
6 a.m. and Prayers were at 7, followed by 
lectures until 9 o'clock, which was breakfast 
time. There were lectures again from to tll 
noon, and on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays again after dinner from 2 p.m. until 
6 in the evening. On Tuesdays and Thursdays 
there were no classes in the afternoons until 
5 o'clock and on Saturdays no lectures after 
midday. 

The eighteenth century is even better 
represented by more than a dozen note-books, 
ranging from notes of lectures by Alexander 
Secrymgeour in 1704 to notes of lectures by 
William Brown in 1782. Dr. Alexander 
Scrymgeour was at first Professor of Humanity 
in St Salvator’s College, and afterwards of 
Divinity. The note-book which has survived 
contains notes taken by a Student named 
James Stewart of lectures given by Scrymgeour 
on logic. At the other end of the century, 
William Brown was Professor of Divinity 
and Church History in St Mary’s College 
from 1757-91, and an unsigned note-book 
contains notes of the leétures he gave on 
Church History in 1782. Incidentally, Brown 
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was the father of a forgotten St Andrews 
poet, William Laurence Brown, who _ is 
remembered as a Principal of Aberdeen. 
Falling in date between those of Scrymgeour 
and Brown are three note-books of lectures 
on Logic and Rhetoric by Robert Watson 
between 1762 and 1778. There has long been 
an unconfirmed tradition that Robert Watson 
lectured on belles-lettres, and that he was the 
first to do so in the University: a careful 
Study of one of the note-books, entitled 
“ Rhetorick displayed ” might throw valuable 
light on the question. This particular note- 
book seems to show that one student compiled 
it and another bought it, for, on folio 3, is the 
following inscription: ‘‘ Robert Rintoul St. 
\ndr: March 12, 1762. Alexr. Brodie 
scripsit. Price ssh. st.” Rintoul and Brodie 
were fellow-students with David Brown 
who, in his turn, has left us “A compend of 
logic and universal grammar” as taught by 
Robert Watson, 1776. This, however, is so 
much later that David Brown’s employment 
by the Professor seems to be indicated. Watson 
has a considerable reputation as historian : 
he is less distinguished as a philosopher. 

At first sight it might seem that a careful 
examination of students’ note-books would 
go far towards eStablishing the originality 
and genius of Professors of past centuries, 
just as such note-books certainly do indicate 
the trends of speculation and education at the 
time. This is no doubt true as a rule, but 
there are exceptions which make the note- 
books, alone, worthless as evidence of the 
genius of the lecturer. There is the case of 
Professor John Wilson of Edinburgh, for 
instance... 


Book Selection Guide 
A Descriptive List of Books 
of Interest to Librarians 
PROFESSIONAL 
Aspects oF Liprary Work IN SoutH AFRICA, 
being Papers read at the Cape Town 

Conterence of the South African Library 

Association. Capetown, Balkema. 18s. 6d. 

net. 

__A series of leétures of special interest to South 
\frican librarians which will make British readers 
realise how much their own Association has been 
able to raise their Status in this country. The 
tremendous difficulties which face librarians in South 
\frica, where censorship is now likely to become even 
more severe, can hardly be fully appreciated. It is 
the more to be welcomed that South African librarians 
are able to speak on subjeéts which under the circum- 
Stances must be highly controversial. 
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Sayers (W. C. Berwick) Annotation in 
Catalogues. Second edition, revised. 
Association of Assistant Librarians. 1s. 6d. 
net. 

The first edition of this brochure was submitted 

by the author to the examiners in cataloguing in 1906, 

The second edition appeared in 1932 and has now been 

reprinted. 

Sayers (W. C. Berwick) The Library Com- 
mittee. Third edition (revised). Associa- 
tion of Assistant Librarians. 1s. 6d. net. 

This treatise has been revised since the first edition 

was published in 1915. 

GENERAL 

Arts (Ernest) A Walk in the Woods, and 
what we find, A Walk by the River, A 
Walk o’er the Downs, A Walk down the 
Lane. Illus. Fountain Press. 3s. 6d. net 


each. 

An introduétion to nature Study for young readers 
which will be thoroughly enjoyed by those who ramble 
in the country. The illustrations by the author, who 
by the way ts a Fellow of the Zoological Society, 
represent birds, inseéts, and plant life. They are 
beautifully drawn and delicately reproduced. 
Baitey (Cyril) Hugh Percy Allen. _ Illus. 

Cumberlege, Oxford University Press. 


12s. 6d. net. 

Sir Hugh Allen was one of the leading figures in 
the musical world. Dr. Cyril Bailey, who was one of 
Sir Hugh's oldest friends, has obtained the collaboration 
of a large number of people possessing letters, etc., 
thus contributing much appreciation and many friendly 
reminiscences. 

BENNETT (Joan) George Eliot, Her Mind 
and Her Art. Cambridge University Press, 


10s. 6d. net. 

Mrs. Bennett has cleverly combined her biographi 
cal chapters with those containing an appreciation of 
George Eliot’s works, devoting the last seven seétions 
to the various novels in order of their publication. 
George Eliot undoubtedly holds an important place 
among the Viétorian Novelists, and Mrs. Bennett has 
made a considerable contribution to the literature 
which explains on what grounds this pre-eminence 
was arrived at. She also deals firmly with George 
Eliot’s mental attitude towards her friendship with 
Lewes and their subsequent conneétion, which, as all 
who have Studied her life and times will agree, was not 
entered into without serious forethought. A list of the 
books referred to in the text has been added, but a 
fuller bibliography would have been appreciated. 
BLANDFoRD (P. W’.) Amateur Plastic Work. 

Illus. Handicraft Supply Ltd. 3s. od. net. 

Plastic work is not as new as it sounds, since in 
one form or another it was known to the ancient 
Egyptians. Here, however, we have a simple and 
useful brochure dealing with the tools required and 
the articles that may be fashioned from this useful 
material. 


Catiinc (G.) Group Photography. Illus. 


Focal Press. 7s. 6d. net. 
\ guide to taking group-photographs which 
gives advice on every aspeét of the subjeét. 
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DevenisnH (Dorothy) A Wiltshire Home. A 
Study of Little Durnford, with an intro- 
duction by Edith Olivier. Col. frontis., 
illus. Batsford. 12s. 6d. net. 

\ well illustrated book which strikes a distin€ly 
personal note on life in a country house in the not too 
distant past. Like so many people unaccustomed to 
a more spacious existence, the author is inclined to 
see only one side of the so-called “ good old days.”’ 
Doone (Val) The Englishman’s Home. With 

a Foreword by Sir Stephen Tallents. Illus. 


Harrap. 25s. od. net. 

The many beautiful reproductions of photographs, 
taken by an artist, of various aspects of English landscape 
will come as a reminder that beauty Still exists plentifully 
in our countryside despite half a century of wars, 
strenuous industrialisation, and general dissatisfaction 
with modern conditions. A book to be Studied by all 
who desire peace and contentment. 


DUWB Dictionary of Unusual Words, 
Part ‘‘ B.””. Thames Bank Pub. Co. tos. od. 
net. 


This is the second series of an index to words 
likely to be misunderstood or mispronounced in the 
English language, and it should certainly enrich the 
vocabulary of every English-speaking individual. 
Ertrn (John) Erith on Portraiture. 

Fountain Press. 21s. od. net. 

Many well-known photographers have contri- 
buted to this work, which forms an encyclopaedia of 
portrait photography. There are sections on group 
and child portraiture, exhibition portraiture, informal 
groups, Stage and screen “ Stills,”’ and a special chapter 
on portrait lighting. 

ErHerton (P. T.) Across the Great Deserts. 
Illus. Lutterworth. 12s. 6d. net. 

Well-known as traveller and explorer, Colonel 
Etherton has written a descriptive story of the three 
great deserts with which he is intimately acquainted, 
and his work is as interesting to read as though his 
adventures and the people and animals he describes 


Illus. 


in the strange worlds he traversed were creatur’s of 


the imagination. A travel book with a genuine “ kick” 

in it. 

Gricson (Geoffrey) An English Farmhouse. 
Col. illus. Parrish. 21s. od. net. 

The illustrations are perhaps the most notable 
part of this volume. They are reproduétions printed in 
tour-colour photogravure, full of detail and exemplifying 
particularly what the colour camera can achieve. 
That is not to say that the text takes second place 
merely, for it piétures admirably the life and being of 
the old farmhouse. 

Karz (David) Psychological Atlas. With 400 
illus. New York Philosophical Library. 


$5.00. 

Is the world coming back to picture writing ? 
This book would make one believe so. The foreword 
by Philip Lawrence Harriman puts the matter in a 
nutshell when he writes in his Foreword that “ Piétures 
and diagrams reach across the barriers of language and 
differing modes of thought.”’ The text is comparatively 
short, merely describing the illustrations which are 
intended to convey to the Student the principles and 
methods of human conduét and aétion, 


KILLANIN (Lord) Sir Godfrey Kneller and his 
Times, 1646-1723. Being a Review of 
English Portraiture of the Period. Illus., 
4 in colour. Batsford. £2 2s. od. net. 

Very little has been written about Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, although he was one of the greatest portrait 

inters of his time. Lord Killanin has colleéted 

Sospunbiied’ data and carefully scleéted the paintings 

for reproduétion, a particularly difficult task, as many 

paintings by pupils and imitators have been ascribed 
to Kneller. An important and welcome addition to any 
library. 

KoxkoscHka (O.). PLaur (James E , ed.) Oscar 
Kokoschka, 48 plates in photogravure, x 
in colour. Parrish. 15s. od. net. 

The first English work on one of the greatest of 
modern painters. A biography of the artist ts included 
in the book. 

Lane (Arthur) Style in Pottery. Illus. Cum- 
berlege, Oxford University Press. 6s. od. net. 

An introduétion to the study of pottery by the 
Assistant Keeper of the Viétoria and Albert Museum. 
There are 41 illustrations, moStly full-page, representa- 
tive of the work of all epochs and countries. 
Lees-Mitne (James) National Trust Guide. 

Buildings. Illus. Batsford. 7s. 6d. net. 

This Guide Book should prove very helpful. More 
than one hundred buildings are described in it. * 
Foreword is by Lord Esher and the coloured jacket 
design represents Knole, Kent. 

LernpripGe (T. C.) Merlin’s Island. Essays 
on Britain in the Dark Ages. _ Illus. 
Methuen. tos. 6d. net. 

Definitely a book for the archacologist and the 
Student of archeology, for it deals in scholarly fashion 
with the early days of our country. The author is 
well-known as the Honorary Keeper of Anglo-Saxon 
Antiquities, University Museum of Archaeology and 
Ethnology, Cambridge. He writes here for the general 


reader. 
Locxiey (R. M.) The Golden Year. Illus. 
Witherby. ros. 6d. net. 


Farm life from the personal point of view. A 
poetic and spiritual note is struck in this simple tale 
of the har. est as seen through a naturalist’s eyes. The 
drawings are by Phyllida Lumsden. 

SHAKESPEARE (William) A New Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare. The Sonnets. 
Rollins (Hyder Edward) Ed., 2 vols. 


Lippincott, 1944. £7 7s. od. net. 

The Variorum Edition of Shakespeare was 
founded, as all Shakespeare lovers know, by Horace 
Howard Furness and continued by his son. It is now 
issued under the auspices of the Modern Language 
Association and the General Editorship of Joseph 
Quincy Adams. These two beautiful volumes 
containing the Sonnets are well up to the original 
Standard, and the editor has wisely Soveeed the whole 
of the second volume to numerous appendices which 
discuss the many problems surrounding the Sonnets, 
such as date, arrangement, the identity of the dark 
lady, the rival poet and so forth. Both bibliography 
and index are adequate and the binding and general 
appearance of the volumes are strong and pleasing. 
Considering this, the price of them is not excessive. 
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FICTION 
Caron (Paul) O Clouds Unfold. Ward, Lock. 


8s. 6d. net. 

A Story with a London background of night-clubs, 
a pet shop, a cinema and a pin-table saloon. Two young 
men succeed in overcoming a sordid environment. 
One of them eventually becomes a successful artist, 
and the other setthes down to a respeétable existence. 
Crane (Frances) The Shocking Pink Hat. 

Hammond. 8s. 6d. net. 

A murder in San Francisco, investigated by the 
\bbotts, the author’s famous sleuthing couple. Car 
crashes and killing galore make an exciting thriller. 
Surrn (Dorothy Evelyn) My Lamp is Bright. 

The story of a happy woman. Dakers. 
tos. 6d. net. 

The author is regarded as a leading writer of 
Yorkshire novels. This, her latest, has all the qualities 
of her previous Stories and should appeal to her num- 
erous readers. Lovers embrace with a milk-jug between 
them from which little is spilt. A new note in romance. 
Tranter (Nigel) Colours Flying. Ward, 

Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

The scene is laid in Border Scotland. Margaret 
Scott has a one-armed husband who is a magnet for 
trouble, and his friend, Archie Butler, is not much 
better. The cauldron boils up and overflows. 

Treves (Kathleen) Devil’s Eden. Ward, 
Lock. 8s. 6d. net. 

A crime-romance about a young girl, Mary Kent, 
and her half-brother, Gerald, who convert an old 
mansion into a guest house. The house appears to 
harbour a malignant spirit and it takes time before 
Mary wins a new lease of life. 

ZisreL (Era) Selected Cat Stories. Illus. 
Hammond. tos. 6d. net. 

\n anthology of ¢at Stories, thirty-two in number, 
some translated into English for the first time. Among 
the famous authors who wrote them are Maxim Gorky, 
Zola, W. W. Jacobs, Karel Capek and David Runyon. 

JUVENILE 
Byron (Enid) Mister Icy-Cold. Col. and other 
illus. Oxford, Shakespeare Head Press. 
6s. od. net. 

A snowman, elves, Chinky, Wisky, Wasky and 
Weedle, and many other fantastic characters, make up 
this amusing children’s storybook. 

SEVERN (David) The Cruise of the “* Maiden 
Castle.” Illus. Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. net. 

David Grantham, Alan Warner, Joan and 
Christopher are taken for a holiday tour on a boat 
round the English Canals and have a lovely and 
exciting time. A worthy successor to the same author’s 
“ Ponies and Poachers.”’ 

NEW EDITIONS 
NarkIn (Marcel) Photography and the Art of 
Seeing. Illus. Fountain Press. 17s. 6d. net. 

\ series of well-reproduced photographs by 
leading French photographers, giving, in this second 
edition, a clear idea of what may be called “ L’Ecole 
de Paris." The text is short, praétical and always to 
the point. An inspiring book for any Student of 
photography. 


SaLuspury (G. T.) Street Life in Medieval 
England. Pen-in-Hand. 8s. 6d. net. 

The first edition of the useful book was published 

in 1939 and has been revised with full references and 


bibliography. 
RECEIVED 
GoLpEN GralINn Diary, 1949, and Daily Text 
Book. Standard Edition. Pickering and 
Inglis. 3s. 44d. to 16s. 8d. net. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 

AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION BULLE- 
TIN, Dec., 1948.—THE ASSOCIATION OF AS 
SISTANT LIBRARIANS, MANCHESTER DIVI- 
SION, News Letter, Jan., 1949.—BRITISH BOOKS 
TO COME, Jan., 1949.—THE LIBRARIAN, Jan., 
1949.—THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION RECORD, 
Jan., 1949. LIBRARY OF CONGRESS QUARTER- 
LY JOURNAL, Nov., 1948.—THE LITERARY 
DIGEST, Winter, 1948.—NEW ZEALAND LIBRA- 
RIES BULLETIN, Sept., 1948.—THE’ THEATRE, 
Winter, 1948.—WILSON LIBRARY BULLETIN, 
Dec., 1948. 


Correspondence 


Tue Eprror, 
“Tue Liprary Worip.” 29¢h January, 1949 


Sir,—The following is the result of an 
attempt to apply Mr. Carter’s principles to a 
specific case. The formula can be applied 


either to the whole stock with a flat rate of 


depreciation, or in separate calculations to 
fiction, non-fiction, and juvenile, with appro- 
priate depreciation rates. 

It can also be used to calculate the growth 
of stock with a given annual intake, and so 
assist in the estimation of shelving require- 
ments over any given period of years. 


CALCULATION OF BOOKFUND FOR 
RECONSTRUCTION PERIODS 
Let S be the initial stock ; 

S, be the desired stock ; 

n be the period, in years, during which 
deficiencies are to be made good ; 

x be the annual intake of books 
necessary to make up deficiencies 
in # years ; 

r_ be the percentage of stock remaining 
after depreciations have been ac- 
counted for, ¢.g., r=100-15%, 

The stock at the end of the 1$t year and 
subsequent years will be as follows :— 


Year1 Sr+<x 

Year 2 Sr?+xr+x 

Year 3 Sr3+xr?+xr+x 

Years +297" 2 ...x=S, 
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Omitting the first term of the equation, the 
remainder may be summed as a geometrical 
series, i.¢., 


x(1 —r") 
therefore ( ) 
x(i-r 
or -- ) 
1-r 
S,-—Sr") (1 - 
or x A. 


Example :— 

Let the initial stock be 20,000, the desired 
stock be 30,000, the annual rate of depreciation 
be 15 per cent, and the period during which 
deficiencies are to be made good 10 years. 
Then S=20,000, S,=30,000, r=0.85 (i.e., 
1.00.15), and m= 10. 


Substituting these values in Equation (1) we 
get 


a 30,000 20,000 (0.85); {0.15 
1 (0.85)! 
Log. (0.85)! 1* 2940 
Log. 20,000 4° 3010 
3° 5950 3936 


Subtracting 3936 from 30,000 we get the 
value of the first term of the quotient, i.e., 
26064. 


4°4160 


Log. 26064 
Log. 0.15 1761 

3° 5921 Log. of 
1— (0.85)! 0+ 8032 Quotient 
Log. 0.8032 1*9048 = Log. of 

Dividend 

Log. of Quotient 3° 9921 
Log. of Dividend 1 -9048 

3° 6873 4867 

Answer == 4867. 


As a rough check, using for convenience 
of calculation the sum 4860, it will be found 
that the yearly addition of 4860 volumes to a 
Stock of 20,000 volumes, with an annual 
depreciation of 15 per cent, will result in a 
Stock of 29,948 vols. in 10 years. 


The bookfund (excluding binding) will 
therefore be 4867 x average cost of each book 
added, i.e., say 4867 x8/-, or approximately 
£1,947 per year. 
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Binding 90 per cent of the books added in 
the previous year (i.c., 4867) at 4/- per volume 
would cost approximately £876. 

The total fund (books and binding) neces- 
sary, therefore, would be £2,823. 

J. E. V. Biren, A L.A., 
Borough Librarian, Taunton, 


Tue Eprror, 

Tue Liprary Worvp.” 8/4 January, 1949. 

Sir,—In your December Editorial you 
criticise the terms and definitions issued by 
the County Libraries Seétion of the Library 
Association as being so detailed as likely to 
defeat their own purpose and say “* [the terms] 
exhibition van, mobile branch, travelling 
library, delivery van for degrees of a similar 
thing are examples of possible complexity 
and perplexity.” 

May I suggest that the criticism is unfounded 
and likely to cause further confusion. No one, 
| imagine, would say that the terms ‘ motor 
lorry,” ‘‘ motor bus” and “ motor coach” 
are either complex or perplexing, yet the 
differences of design and funétion which they 
distinguish are no greater to those in the terms 
quoted above. 

‘ Delivery van” is a term widely used and 
generally understood to mean a_ vehicle 
intended to deliver and colleé& goods in pack- 
ages or boxes. An exhibition van is a van 
designed to carry books, not packed, but 
exhibited or displayed on shelves so that a 
selection can be made at village centres. A 
travelling library is literally a library which 
travels, i.e., a vehicle from which people may 
both borrow books direétly and seek informa- 
tion. 

As an examiner and tutor | know the 
confusion in the minds of assistants—and 
perhaps others—who have no experience of 
County Library methods on the use of 
transport in ‘County Libraries; confusion 
which has been caused, at least in part, by the 
absence of generally accepted terms 
distinguish the three types of vehicle and 
service. 

To help clarify the matter the terms and 
definitions were issued and it seems a dis 
service to clear thought and accurate expression 
to suggest that these terms are either uf 
necessary or confusing. 

Yours faithfully, 
F. A. SHARR, 
Deputy County Librarian, 
Derbyshire County Libraries: 
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